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> The following are extracts from Mr. J. S. 
Sxinxxr’s address before the Agricultural Society of 
New Castle Co., (Del.,) Sept., 16, 1844. 


“If “the husbandman that laboreth shall be 
the first partaker of the fruit,’ should not his 
class, which constitutes the main strength of 
the nation, assert its right to a proportionate 
share in the direction of the government ?— 
but look at our legislative assemblies, and all 
our public trusts, and mark in what small pro- 
portion those who fill them are usually taken 
trom the ranks of practical hushandmen, and 
this is more especially the case where educas 
tion is the least diffused. Is it not time, then, 
to look at the effects on the landed interest, of 
neglecting the mental culture of those who 
are designed for the cultivation of the soil ? 
Understand me not as meaning to derogate 
from the character of other classes. On the 
contrary, there seems to be something in the 
moral training of learned professions, which 
at once enlightens and liberalizes the mind 
and heart. It is, indeed, the natural influence 
of knowledge to extinguish all the meaner 
passions of the soul, asd to animate it with 
noble purposes, just as thorough draining and 
good tillage sweeten wet and sour land, | 
would invite even you, Farmers of Delaware, 
to unite with me in pring J that over- 
weening jealousy, the growth of narrow and 
vulgar minds, which too often leads the tiller 
of the soil to look on the manufacturing and 
mercantile classes as on hostile sects, ever on 
the watch to overreach and betray the farmer. 
Far different are the ends and offices of do- 
mestic manufactures and commerce, jn ress 
pect to the landed interest, when all their re- 
lations are fairly appreciated. It is the inter- 
est of the farmer that these other communi- 
ties should become in his‘vicinity as numerous 
as the sands on the sea-shore. Dense popu. 
lations naturally lead to the division of labor, 
and thereby, under the protection of wise and 
stable legislation, to the multiplication of 
trade, the perfection of the arts, the creation 
of -wealth, and with it, innumerable artificial 
wants, which it is the business and the benefit 
of your purauit to supply. ‘To fix the hap. 
piness and virtue of a nation on a solid foun- 





dation,’ says a celebrated philosopher, ‘they 
must rest on a reciprocal dependence between 
all the orders of citizens.’ Yet there are 
moral incendiaries, from which no country is 
exempt, whose business it is to inflame one 
class against another—the farmer against the 
merchant, the artisan against the man of 
science—the poor against the rich—not stops 
ping or caring to reflect, that when, by the 
base arts of the demagogue, the honest avails 
of diligence and talents shall have been put in 
continual jeopardy, the mainspring of all sos 
cial amelioration will have been broken, and 
society turned back upon that dreadful march 
which leads to all the crime and anarchy that 
invariably follow in the train of unrestrained 
ignorance and selfishness. But essential to 
the commen prosperity of a people as are the 
existence and the success of the numerous 
classes to which the industry, eta and 
the wants of dense populations give-rise,, it 
does not follow that any one of the classes, 
and especially the most numerous and produc- 
tive, as is the agricultural in our country, 
should surrender to lawyers and men of other 
professions, its own right and obligation to 
take their full share in the enactment and exs 
ecution of the laws. Far be it from me to 
encourage among farmers a grovelling thirst 
for office, either to gratify a vain ambition for 
a little brief authority, or as the precarious 
means of livelihood, so little to be coveted in 
comparison with the humblest subsistence ac- 
quired by the independent exercise of individ- 
ual abilities ; but what I do mean to insist on 
is, that until we have ‘angels in the shape of 
men to govern us,’ farmers should never rest 
satisfied until they shall have established a 
system of education which shall qualify their 
sons to prosecute their particular avocation 
with a knowledge of the principles that essens 
tially belong to it; and that shall at the same 
time endow them with capacity to peform that 
most important of all duties, the making of 
their own laws.” 


CULTIVATE A LITTLE LAND WELL, RATHER 
THAN MUCH PooRLY.-—‘* When it is consider- 
ed that labor becomes cheap, or what is the 
same thing, more productive, exactly in pro- 
portion to good tillage and the richness of the 
land combined, is it not self.evident that if the 
owner ef unproductive land can not otherwise 
command the requisite capital, he had better 
sell off one-half his land for the means of ims 
proving the remainder, rather than retain the 
whole in a state of paralysis, that he may 
vainly boast, ‘1 am lord of all I survey,’ even 
though it be but a barren waste. Not a week 
since, having the pleasure to pass a delightful 
day, in company with the editor of the New 
England Farmer, and other gentlemen distin. 

uished for intelligence and character, at Ins 
jan Hill Farm, in Massachusetts, the resi- 
dence of Col. Benjamin Poore—(Poor in 
name, but rich in all the qualities that ‘ give 
assurance of a man’)—!I heard him remark 
that, as a young man, begipning life, to make 





his way by industry, and without capital, he 
would sooner commence on one acre than on 
one hundred. You may estimate the weight 
of his authority when I add, that he took the 
premium for not only the best managed farm 
in the State, but for the best specimen of un-~ 
der draining on a large scale, and for the best 
system of keeping farm accounts. ‘There 
were, among other proofs of uncommon ener- 
gy and skill, about forty acres of originally 
worthless waste land, which he had so reclaim- 
ed as to produce 2 1-2 tons of the finest hay 
to the ecre, while his own flourishing planta. 
tion of forest trees concealed and ornamented 
rocky precipices inaccessible to the plow.”’ 


Putvertzing THE Soit.—" Of all agricul- 
tural reformers, the once celebrated Jethro 
Tull, the first to suggest and invent improves 
ments in farming machinery, and author of 
the drill system of husbandry, deserves, in my 
judgment, to stand at the head of the list.— 
True, he carried his theory in favor of ex~ 
treme pulverization to the extravagant length 
maintaining that it might even be made to su- 
persede manure; still his leading principle 
of perfect pulverization is too much overlooks 
ed incommon practice. No farmer need ex- 
pect a good returo, whose land in horse or 
hand-hoe crops, is not kept clean and infinite- 
ly pulverized. This is the reason why: noths 
ing is more destructive, at least for that year, 
han plowing wet land. It bakes, and be- 
comes alike impervious to moisture and the 
roots of plants. There is no sign of misman- 
agement which should be more signally con- 
demned and stigmatised, than that of stirring 
land when too wet. Frost alone can restore it 
toa healthy condition. But, for breaking 
down and pulverizing clods of heavy stiff land, 
turned up by the plow in the ordinary way, 
there is no implement to be compared to that 
cheapest of all contrivances, but too litle 
known—the drag log.” 

Prive aND Poverty.—There are hun 
dreds of families that have no small income, 
and yet are poor—and will remain so for life, 
unless they turn over a new leaf and live as 
they ought. ‘The members of such families 
are proud, and extravagant, and expend a 
large amount to keep up appearances, and 
continue in the rank of fashion. We can 
point to many such people, whe might now be 
in independent circumstances, were it not for 
their pride. The children in such families 
are furnished with every thing to gratify their 
folly, as if the outward appearance was a sure 
guarantee of their respectability and future 
success. If there is any thing we despise, it 
is the union of pride and poverty—the keeps 
ing up of appearances to the sacrifice of com- 
fort and health. The money that has been 
expended by such persons for the last two or 
three years, if taken proper care of, would 
now place them in comfortable circumstances, 
if not be sufficient to purchase dwellings te 
shelter them in the decline of life,. 
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~~ Predeets of the Dairy. 


We trnst that no apology isneeded forcalling 
the attention of the pablic to the importance of 
this smbject. The production of butter and 
cheese is not a matter in which farmers alone 
are interested, but one which cuncerns every 
individual almost without exception, in whatever | 
section of country they may reside, or in what- 
ever occupation they may be engaged ; for of the 
entire population of this country, but very few 
can be found who are not either producers or 
consumers of these articles. ‘True, there is oc- 
cxsionally to be found a person who has so little 
taste for good things as not to appreciate the 
luxury of a bit of good cheese, or the almost 
indispensable accompaniment of every meal, a 
nice ball of butter, and it is to be feared that in 
the larger towns, families might be found who 
haye not the means to purchaee these articles. 
The poor man in the country, however limited 
his means, and to whatever extent he may be 
deprived of the delicacies and refinements of life, 
nevertheless keeps his cow and usually his pig 
also; thus providing himself with that which 
cannot always be obtained by even the wealthy 
in our large cities, pure milk and good sweet but- 
‘er, while with the addition of a little meal ora 
few potatoes, the pig contributes in a great 
degree to the more substantial provision of the 
laborer, No wonder then that that observing |© 
and shrewd writer, Colman, should descant so 
agreeably on the pleasures to the poor man, of 
keeping his cow and pig. 

The farmer. has this advantage over all other 
classes, he can appropriate the choicest of the 
productions of the soil and of the dairy for his 
own consumption, thus enabling himself and 
family to enjoy the first and best fruits of honest 
‘abor, and well directed industry and skill. To 
no branch of agriculture does this remark apply 
with greater force than to the productions of 
the dairy. Unfavorable circumstances may in- 
jure the quality of the butter or cheese sent to 
market, but nothing need prevent the farmer 
from partaking of the best which the skill and 
care of the dairywoman can furnish. We design 
in this articie simply to call attention to the sub- 
ject, and to prepare the way for some remarka in 
1 futare paper ; when we hope to be able toshow 
to farmers the importance, the necessity, indeed, 
of great improvement in the quality of their dairy 
products, and to prove to them that a very great 
increase in the quantity per cow can profitably 
be effected. Indeed, when we consider the great 
defects which exist in the quality of much of the 
butter and checse now manufactured, and the 
comparatively emall quantity from each cow 
which is made in tmany of the dairies, we are 
forced to the conclusion that in few branehes of 
agricultural or household duties, is there more 
need of improvement. 

There seems to be but a comparatively small 
portion of the country which is well adapted to 
dairying. A soil suitable for the production of 
the proper grasses ; a climate of the proper kind 
for the manufacture and preservation of the 
better and cheese, an abundant supply of pure 
water ; cool and dry cellars in which to preserve 
the butter in good condition ; all these; and many 
other things, must combine to constitute a good 
dairy district. Several counties bordering on 
the Hudson river, would seem well adapted to 
this object ; and the high reputation of much. of 





the butter made in those Counties, proves their | 
adaptation to this business. This limited extent 
of territory, is, however, no more than is needed 
to supply New York and other large cities with 
milk, and to seme extent, with butter for family | 
use in the summer months. The same remark 
will also apply to that portion of Pennsylvania 
at no preat distance from Philadelphia. In addi- 
tion to the supply of milk and butter for family 
use, the counties contiguous to large cities must | 
give the finish to the fattening of the great pro-~ 
portion of the cattle which are required for sup- 
plying the city with fresh beef. New Eagland, 
with her numerous manufacturing establish~ 
ments, and the employment of her citizens in the 
various mechanical occupations, cousumes vastly 
more butter and cheese than she produces.— | 
Western New York must always bea wheat | 

growing country ; (unless the owners of the soil 
exhaust it by severe cropping,) and so toa great | 
extent are the western States. 

The central and northern parts of the State of 
New York, must therefore constitute the dairy 
district, from whence must be derived a very 
great proportion of the butter and cheese used 
in our large cities, and which is needed for ship- 
ment to Europe. The demand for cheese for this | 
latter purpose, is now considerable, and will, | | 
doubtless, greatly increase, if proper attention is 
given to the manufacture ; but it is idle to expect | 
a foreign demand for a poor article. It is then 
to the dairymen in the district referred to, that 
this subject presents itself with the greatest 
force ; and we deem it one of sufficient moment 
to demand attention from our agricultural jour- 
nals, We propose in our next, to give some 
statistics relating to the preducts of the dairy in 
different sections of the country, and also the 
quantity exported, as far as such information is 
within our reach. These facts will not, it is 
hoped, prove entirely uninteresting to any class 
of readers, whether producers or consumers. — 
Albany Cultivator. 











E. Comstock. 


Remedy for the Rot in the Potatoc. 

Mr. Eprror :—I notice in the November No. 
of the Cultivator, complaints made about the 
“rot” in potatoes. 1 was troubled with it for| 
many years, and having found a remedy, give it 
for the benefit of your readers. 


The rot in potatoes in this section of the coun- 
try commenced about 10 years ago : one-third of 
acrop was frequently lost by it, and often in the 
spring, hundreds of bushels have been thrown 
from the cellar quite useless. For some years 
past, | have used slaked lime, which I sprinkle 
on the potatoes as soon as they’ate cut for seed, 
and shovel them over in it, and plant them imme- 
diately. Since I have adopted this plan, I have 
not lost a potatoe, either in the ground, or after 
they were put n thecellar; and such of my 
neighbors as follow my example, are alike fortu- 
nate, and jn no way troubled with the rot. 

When other potatoes were troubled with the 
rot—three varieties of mine were exempt from 
it, viz: the ‘*Cups,” “ Black Apple,” and “Red 
Apple” potatoes. I shall be glad if any of your 
correspondents can explain why they, with the 
same treatment, were not embject to the rot like 


other. kinds. 
1 find it best. to plant. each kindof potatoes 


separate, otherwise if the seed is mixed, a few 





years will vided quite a different kind ia pota. 
toes. . 

I have often raised seed from the potatoe bails, 
acopting the mode recommended in the Novem- 
ber number. The potatoe will obtain its growth 


‘in four years; but the second year, the best va. 


riety may be selected for yielding and for the 


| table. 


About seven years since, I raised from the 
| ball an excellent kind of potatoe, resembling very 
much the “ White Blue Nose,” which I cali 
“Howards ;” they yield largely, and are of fine 
flavor, and preferred here to the “ White Bie 
Nose.” 

If any of the above varieties of potatoes aro 


, wanted in your neighborhood, I can ship them to 


| Boston, and if you will accept a barrel as a sam- 
iple, I will forward them as you may direct. 
Yours truly, Jossru. Warton. 
St. Andrews, N B., Nov. 20, 1844. 
Remarxs.—We thank our respected corres- 
pondent for the above statement. The mode by 
which he has succeeded in preventing the rot in 
his potatoes, is certainly worthy of a trial by our 
farmers. The experiment will cost but a trifle, 
and can do no harm if it should fail of sueccss 
en our soils. A barrel of samples of such varie~ 
|ties as Mr. W. may deem best, will be very 
acceptable. They may be shipped to Boston in 
the spring, to the care of A. D. Phelps, 121 
Ww ashington-street.—vAlbuny Cultivator. 
The Ox. 


*¢ Much tnerense is by the strength of the ox.’’—[Prov. 14. 4- 


The following in substance, is Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
jusT commentary on the passage of Holy Writ- 
The ox deserves more consideration than he usu- 
ally receives, for the reason here so correctly 
given: The ox is the most profitable of all 
the beasts used in husbandry. Except merely for 
speed, he is superior in almost every respeet to 
the horse. 1. He is longer lived. 2. Scarcely 
liable to any disease. 3. He is steady, and al- 
ways pulls fairinhisgears. 4. He lives, fattens, 
and maintains his strength on what horses will 
not eat, and therefore is supported at much less 
cost. 5. his manure is more profitable. And, 
6. When he is worn out in his labor, his flesh is 
good for the nourishment of man, his horns of 
great utility, and his hide almost invaluable. It 
might be added, he i$ almost at no expense in shoe- 
ing; and his gears are less expensive than those 
of thehorse. In all large farms, oxen for the 
common purpose of labor, are greatly to be pre- 
ferred to horses. Have but patience with this 
most patient animal, and you will soon find there 
is much increase by the strength and labor of the 


op.” 


The Coffee tree is a native of Arabia. The 
use of the berry extended itself fo Mecca, Medi- 
na and then to Cairo in Egypt. 1t continued its 
Lote ber northward ; and in 1554, under the reign 

f Solymon the Great, became known to the in- 
rose of Constantinople. . The .Veneitians 
mage og coffee to the western, part of Europe. 

In 1644, it was brought to Marseilles; and in 16- 
57.to Paris. 

The coffee is an evergreen shrub, rising to 20 
feet in height. The fruit isa round fleshy ber- 
ry, and great care is taken to conduct little rills 
of water in small channels to “the roots ef the 
trees. ‘I'he berry grown in Arabia issmailer than 
that of the East and West. Indies, but its flavor 
is much finer, because im Arabia paeanes wonky, 
dry and hot. . or 
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Crashing or Grinding Grain for Animal Food. | 


It is a well established fact, from actual experi- 
ment, that no stomach, either of man or beast, 
can digest the hull, or coriaceous covering of 
any of the grains, and that all the whole unbro~ 
ken kernels of a | the grain and ee :ds of the veget- 
able kingdom, if uncrushed and unbroken in some 
degree pass throughthe animal system undigested 
unchanged, and are therefore wholly lost. Noth- 
ing but the stomach of fowls can perfurm that 
operation. 

All the grains, and even the grass-seeds depos- 
ited from the droppings of cattle and horses, ger- 
minate and grow, as frecly as if they had not 
passed the ordeal ef the stomach and bowels. 

Every observing man will endorse this opinion, 
by seeing how often Indian corn passes the in- 
testines of hoge and oxen unchanged : and it is 
particularly the case with swine—those gormon- 
dizing, voracious, and hoggish brutes, who, in 
their eagerness to get more than their share, do 
not grind more than one half their food. _Itis 
said, and there is good authority for believing it 
true, that three hogs confined in a narrow slip, so | 
that they cannot pass each other, and the first | 
one fed with as much corn as he will eat, and giv- | 





' 
‘ 
' 


farmer has enough to do in the winter, and that! 
WELL DONE is often the most important and prof- 
itable labor of the whole year. Keep stirring 
and do good, . 


Beaxs ror Sarer.—If you have any beans on 
hand which are unfit for culinary purposes, in 
consequence of being mouldy or rancid, wash 
them carefully and give them to your sheep. A 
gill a day will be of more benefit to them than a 
pint of corn, Beans, for sheep, even in this con- 


The Petatoc Plague. 

The disease which has largely affeected the po- 
tatoe crop in Europe and America during the last 
two or three years, (though in this country chie- 
fly during the last season,) is exciting anxious 
inquity among the community, and close obser- 
vation among scientific men. Mr. Tesehmacher 
of Boston has published the results of his obser- 
vations ; and we now add the opinions of anoth- 
er gentleman of New England, Prof. Charles T’. 





dition, we consider equal to the best corn in any 
state. —Maine Cultivator. 


Upon the above, Dr. Lee, of Buffalo, remarks :' 

“The Cultivator tells but half the story.— 
Why is a gill of beans better for a sheep than a} 
pint of corn? This isan important problem, and| 
one that not one ffock-master in a thousand can! 
answer. If the object be to form fat sheep, then! 
the remark that beans are worth more than corn. | 
is not true—for corn contains more of the fat-| 
forming elements than beans. But if the object 
be to form muscle and wool, then the remark is! 
true. Beans contain more of the elements of! 
wool than any other cultivated plant. Hence na-| 


ture, ever true to herself, has endowed the sheep | 


Jackson, who left the following hasty note in re- 


| ply to inquiries made while he was passing thro’ 


this city : 
Ansany Sept. 25, 1844. 

Drak Sin.— While passing through the west~ 
ern part of the State of New York, my attention 
was called to a peculiar disease, which affects the 
potatoe plant agt vee and having heard some- 
thing about it in Michigan and Wisconsin, | was 
anxious to examine the first potatoe field where 
the disease could be witnessed. This I had:an 
opportunity of doing in or near the village oi 
Trenton, N. Y., wherea very intelligent farmer 
exhibited to me the ravages which had been 
effected by it in his fields. The disease was first 
indicated by numerous small drops of honey dew 


, ©" _| with a taste for thi rhich i ied 
ing nothing to the other two but the droppings | pig.” stefor this plant whichis denied te aed on the stems of the potatoe plant, about a month 
i o* 


of each other—that the second one will be in the | _ |ago. Then followed a rust, with death of the 
best order, and the third one in good wintering; How ro Sustain AGRICULTURAL Gy es] stems, and the disease was found to extend along 
condition, — | Those whe desire to see their County Agricultu-| the bark to the potatoe tuber, which is a subter- 
Horses grind their grain better than any of the | ral Societies increase in numbers, spirit and use-| anean stem, and not a root as some have supposed. 
farm stock, except the sheep and yet not pers! fulness, should take pains to increase the circula-| | observed that the potatoe began to rot next to 
fectly ; at any rate, it cannot fail to strike any | tion of ugricultural papers among the farmers the skin, and the disease penetrated inward in 
one, that there is great importance attached to/of their county. Jn no other way ean the object many cases to the debth of half aninch. No 
the process of grinding or crushing Indian corn, | be so easily gained. Allexperience and observa-| fruit or potatoe balls formed on any of the dis- 
as well as economy for fattening hogs, as it is | tion have shown that reading farmers are the eased plants, and the vines looked parched and 
important to do it in the shortest time and at the | only ones that can be relied on to sustain and blackened as if they had been killed by frost. 


smallest expense. Therefore, assist that curious , carry forward these grand means of improvement.| | learned that where lime had been used in the 


machine the animal stomach, by grinding the 
food, and also in covking it afterwards, if you 
wish to atrive at the greatest result in the short- 
est period of time, and at the least cost. There 


Take your horses, then, ye friends of agriculture, | proportion of about a table spoonful to the hill, 
and spend a day or two in calling on the farmers, that there no disease has appeared. Also, that 
of your town or county, and induce them all to| after vines had become affected, the best remedy 
become reading farmers ; they, or their children| Was to cut the stems off close to the ground. 


is no doubt but the cooking of food assists its | will thank you for it hereafter.—.Vew Gen. Far. 


digestion one-half in point of time; hence the nec- | 
essity of using that auxiliary in fattening animals, 
as in consequence you relieve the digestive apar- 
atus of one-half its labor, enabling the animal to 
consume and digest twice the quantity of food it 
could in the raw state. The animal fattens twice 
as fast, or somewhere in the neighborhood of 
that ratio,when the food is ground and cooked. | 
— Gen. Farmer. 








Farming in Winter. 
What shall a farmer doin the winter?—He has 
much todo in the winter peculiar to his profess- | 


asa } 


Smptr Cure ror Crour.—We find in the 
Journal of Health the following simple remedy 
for this dangerous disease.—Those who have 
passed nights of intense agony at the bedside of 
loved children will treasure it up as an invaluable 
piece of information. If a child is taken with 
croup, instantly apply cold water, ice water if 
possible, suddenly and freely to the neck and chest | 


with a sponge. ‘The breathing will almost in-| 


stantly be relieved. So soon as possible let the 
sufferer drink as much as it can; then wipe it 
dry, cover it up warm, and soon a quict slu:nber 


| The good farmer in Trenton said that his crop 
had suffered very severely ; and that where he 
had formerly raised averaye crops of 300 bushels 
to the acre, he shall this year realize but 50 bush- 
els. ‘The German population who depend on dig- 
ging potatoes on shares, will severely suffer this 
season. I would invite you, sir, to inquire into 
the origin of the honey dew. I find various the- 
ories offered, but none of them are satisfactory. 
I have heard the disease of the potatoe ascribed 
to the age of the plant, reproduced continually 
from tubers, but this cannot be the fact, for no 
such distinction can be found in the potatoes of 
various ages and kinds. The Yellow, Red, Pink 


ion—in his house, in his barn, in the woods, and | will relieve the parent’s anxiety and lead the heart 





Eye and Chenangoes, have all equally suffered 


at market. ““There is no need of being idle, “He/in thankfulness to the power which has given to! this year. No peculiarities of soils or of inan~ 


- haya great deal to do forthe promotion of hisin- | the pure gushing fountain such medical qualities.| ures, appear to afford any explanation, for the 


terests. | In the, first place, if the rigors of the | a 


| plant appears to have been affected in one as much 





season drive him in doors, let him think hiinself | 


Turery ann Untuearery Farwers.—The 


/ as another. 


a lucky man, for it is in his family that his first | grand difference between a thriving farmer, and) The potatoe crop in Winsconsin, as I learned 


and most important duties are, Has hea wife and 
children? Let him make the first his companion, 


friend and-equal; and tet him devote his thoughts |iBgs nothing should be lost; nothing should be | 
andlabors for the instruction and improvement neglected : everything should be done at the prop- | 


of hischildren. See that they are well and tidi- 
ly'clad. ‘See that'they go to school. See'that 
their winter evenings are employed in useful rea- 


‘one who does not thrive, is, the one looks ont 
‘for the fractions, the other does not. In farm- 


‘er time ; every thing should be putin its proper 
|place; every thing should be performed by its 
‘proper implement. When these rules are obser- 


froma farmer just from there, has suffered sc- 
verely, as have those of Illinois and Michigan. 
C. T. Jacksoy. 


| To Make Sarr Betrer Farsa,—-When 
| butter has too much salt in it, put to each pound 
of ita quart of fresh milk, and churn it an hour; 


ding and study, with useful. amusements inter- \ved, the farmer will surely prosper—though his| then treat it like fresh butter, working in the 


mixed, rather than in visiting the haunt of dissi- 
pation and rain,—Let the winter be devoted to 
the duties of the fireside, and the calls of social 
intercourse. Having every thing in order in the 
house, both as it respects the physical, moral and 
intellectual wants of his family, let his next at- 
tention be devoted to the domestic animals of his 
barn and fold. See that they are wellfed. Keep 
the stalls clean. Blanket the horses, and if you 
do the same to cows, so much the better. Make 
sure of ag warm.a place for them all as possible. 
Give them straw beds to sleep upon. Comfort- 
able animals will thrive best and give back the 
best returns. 

In day time when your children are at school, 
go into the woods and ent and hau! out wood 
enough to keep a year’s stock of seasoned fuel 
beforehand. This is economy. Take an oportu- 
nity for good sleying to convey to market what- 
ever cent to sell, and make necessary pur- 
chases for the use of the family. “Tn short, every 


| gains may be slow, they will be certain and sure. 
| ProriTante Aprie Tres.—We are informed 
iby Mr. Ingalsbe, of South Hartford, in this state, 
| that Mr. Seth Cooley of that town, gathered 40 
‘bushels of greening apples, of a superior quality, 
from a single tree the past season, worth from 44 
to 50 cents a bushel on the premises. The tree 
was situated in rather a north- western exposure 
—soil, a deep loose gravel, well manured. Our 
informant says “There is many a two acre lot 
in this town, that yields less profit than the three 
square rods occupied by this tree.” —Cult. 





Tar. Potator.--Irelanc seeme less than half 
the territory of Virginia, yet numbers more than 
seven millions of people, and exports consider~ 
able of a surplus of provisions. The potatoe is, 
without doubt, that which has, more than ail oth- 
er caulses, tended to produce thie state of things. 


ee 


(> The winter thus far has been wery. open! 








| usual quantity of salt. A little white sugar 
| worked in, improves it. This is said to be equal 
| to fresh butter, Salt may be taken out of a smail 
‘quantity of fresh batter, by working it over in 
| clear fresh water, changing the water a nuinber 
of times. —American Housewife. 


} Sa, naan 
| H. Colman, in comparing the business of 
| the farmer with that of others, says: “I arm 
anxious to assist the dignity of a pursuit which 
I regard the most honorable, as it is among the 
| most innocent and useful in life ; and I would, if 
possible, soften its aspects and multiply its at- 
tractions to a large class of persons who look up- 
on it with indifference or disdain, but who would 
be sure to find in it, if ardently and intelligently 
pursued, health for the body, peace and satisfac- 
tion—nay more, the strongest and most delight- 
ful interest for the mind. 


Envy is a turnkey by birth, and an executioner 
by profession. 
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ADDI ODO 
Save your Manures. 

We have been frequently struck with amazement 
by seeing how indifferent and apparently heedless some 
of our farmers were in saving and accumulating ma- 
nures, It should be their leading object from one 
years’ end to another. Jtis an important part of their 
business, one which should not be neglected. We 
have frequently heard farmers remark that they did 
not raise half a crop; enquire of them if they ever 
manured their land, and they will reply in the nega- 
tive; and will tell you that their lands were rich and 
did not need manureing—that it was a useless waste 
of time, &c. Now, this is entirely wrong. Every 
thing that can be converted into manure should be 
saved. It is a fact notorious to every farmer, that 
cultivating land exhausts it, and in time renders it un- 
prodnetive. Some thing then should be done to bring 
it back into @ fertilizing state, and to restore that of 
which it has been exhausted. Thiscan be done in no 
cheaper or better way than manuring. We hope to 
see reform among our farmersin this matter, and in- 
siead of having their barn yards full of manure, they 
will devote a part of their time in removing it to their 
fields, therevy reap a rich reward for their labor. 


A Recripr ror Maxine Correr.—Frazer’s 
Magazine has the following recipe for making 
Coffee. Let the devotees of this beverage try it. 
—‘ Make a strong infusion of Mocha, or Bourb- 
on coffee ; put itinto a porcelain bowl, sugar it 
properly, and add to it an equal portion of boiled 
milk, or one third the quantity of rich cream. 
Surround the bow! with pourded ice.” Doctor 
Bonafous, of Perpignan, recommended this bev- 
erage to such persons as had lost their appetite, 
or who experienced general debility. This agree- 
able epicurean, one day said to a patient, Dr. Ro- 
ques, who was himself in the profession, study 
my friend, that which is good, that which pleases 
your palate. Try to become a little friund, 
commence a series of gastronomic experiments 
without infringing a regimen. You will do the 
betterfor it, and in certain circumstances you 
will exereise on sickly people inclined to gorm~ 
andize, an unlimited power. Breakfast, during 
July, August, and a part of September, on iced 
coffee, and, in winter, on woodcock soup. This 
is a regimen with which I restored to health and 
sense an aged canon who had nearly lost all appe- 
tite, ond who was disgusted with life.” 





Lixserp Oru.—The Cincinnati Gazette states 
that there are five linseed oil mills in that city, 
and another one in the course of erection. They 
are capable of making, in the aggragate, 900 gal- 
lons of oil per day. ‘The manufacture of linseed 
o1| for export is a few years since it was obtained 
from the East for Western consumption. 





Larcr Pumpxin.—Mr. Wm. Beaty, of Commerce, 
Oakland co., informs us that he raised a pumpkin this 
Jast season, which weighed one hundred and ten 


and a half pounds. 





« 
OF We have received the first number of the Ohio 


Cultivator, a neat semi-monthly agricultural journal, 
published at Columbus, Ohio, by M. B. Bargnam, 
late editor of the New Genesee Farmer. Success to 
triend B. in his new. enterprise. 

Aurany Cuotrivator.—The Janwary No. of this 
sterling agricultural periodical, comes to us in a new 
dress, laden with the choicest productions of the most 
gifted agricultural writers in the country. 








Keeping Cattle Warm. 


It will be readily admitted that when cattle are eta- 
bled they consume less food than when left to seek a 
shelter from the pelting storms, which this northern 
latitude is subjected to, behind some hovel, or in the 
corners of the fence.—The tollowing judicious re- 
marks upon this subject are taken from Johnson's Ag- 
ricultural lectures : 


“The degree of warmpth in which the anix 
mal is kept, or the temprature of the atmosphere 
in which it lives, effects the quantity of food which 
the animal requires to eat. The heat of the an- 
imal is mseperably connected with its respiration. 
The more frequently it breathes, the warmer it 
becomes, and the more carbon it throws off from 
its lungs. Place a man in a cold situation, and 
he will either starve, or he will adopt some means 
of warming himself. He will probably take ex- 
ercise, and by this means cause himself to breathe 
quicker. But to do this fora length of time, he 
must be supplied with more food. For not only 
does he give off more carbon from his lungs, but 
the exercise he takes causes a greater naturel 
waste also of the substance of his body. 

So it is with allanimals. The greater the dif- 
ference between the temperature of the body and 
that of the atmosphere in which they live, the 
more food they require to keep them worm, and 
to supply the natural waste. A proper attention 
to the warmth of his cattle or sheep, therefore, 
is of great practical consequence to the feeder 
of stock. By keepiny them warm, he diminishes 
the quantity of food which is necessary to sus- 
tain them, and leaves a larger proportion of the 
production of beef or mutton. 

Various experiments have been lately publish- 
ed, which confirm the opinions above deduced 
from theoretical considerations. Of these J shall 
only mention one by Mr. Childers, in which 20 
sheep were folded in the open field, and twenty 
of nearly equal weight, were placed under ashed 
ina yard. Both lots were fed for three months 
—January, February and March—upon turneps, 
as many as they choose to eat, half a pound of 
linseed cake, and half a pint of barley each sheep, 
per day, with a little hay andsalt. The sheep 
in the field consumed the same quantity of food, 
all the barley and oil cake, and about 16 Ibs, of 
turneps per day, from the first to last, and increa- 
sed on the whole, 36 stone $ lbs. Those under 
the shed consumed at first as mtuch food as the 
others, but after the third week, they ate 2 Ibs. 
less, or only 15 pounds a day. Of the oil cake, 
they also ate about one-third less than the 
others. 

Thus the cold and exercise in the field, caused 
the one lot to convert more of their food into 
dung, the other, more of it into mutton. 

The absence of light, has also a material influ- 
ence upon the effects of food in increasing the 
weight of animals.” 








To stop the scours in sheep and lambs, give 
them a small quantity of salt pork : if adminis- 
tered soon after they are attacked, two or three 
doses will generally effecta cure. 1 have given 
it to neat cattle for the same complaint and with 


good effect. 


Cooxine Brrts.—Haying washed them free 
of dirt, roast them in the fire as you do potatoes. 
When cooked, peel and serve up in the usual 
manner. It is adish fit for the stomach of the 
most fastidious epicure—at least, so says one 
who has tried it. 





Fitm.—Perhaps all readers do not know the 
easiest as well as the most effectual remedy for 
removing a film fro:n the eye of an animal. Itis 
simply to apply a teaspoonful of molasses on the 
eyeball. I have relieved oxen, horses, cows, and 
sheep in this manner, and know of no other rem- 


edy equal ta it. 





Ir ia said that pouring water along the back froma 
watering-pot, fora considerable time without iatermis- 
sion, will effect a cure of the lock-jaw id horses. 





“Snow is the Poor Man's Manure.” 


This is an old saying, aad the following extr ict 
from one of Prof., Johnson's lectures, shows that 
it is not destitute of truth: 


“Snow has been supposed to be beneficial to 
winter wheat and other crops. That a h-avyy 
fall of snow will protect the soil and crop from 
the destructive effects of any severe cold which 
may follow, there can be no doubt. It defends 
the young shoots, also, from those alterations of 








temperature to which the periodical return of the 
sun’s rays continually expose them ; and whena 
thaw arrives, by slowly melting, it allows the 
tender herbage gradually io aecustom itself toa 
milder atmosphere. But some believe that wheat 
actually thrives under snow. On this peirt | 
cannot speak from personal knowledge, but I wil! 
here mention two facts concerning snow, whieh 
may possibly be connected with its supposed 
nourishing quality. 

Snow generally contains a certain quantity of 
ammonia, or of animal matter, which gives off 
ammonia during its decay. This quantity is va. 








riable, and occasionally so small as to be very dif. 
ficult of detection. Liebig found it in the snow 
of the neighborhood of Giessen, and I have this 
winter detected traces of it in the snow which 
fell in Durham during two seperate storms. This 
ammonia is present in the greatest quantity in 
the first portions that fall and lie nearest the plant. 
Hence, if the plant can grow beneath the snow, 
this amonia may affect its growth : er when the 
first thaw comes, it may deseend to the root and 
may there be imbibed. Rain-water also contains 
ammonia ; but when rain falls in a large quanti- 
ty, it runs off the land, and may do less good 
than the snow which lies and melts gradually . 


Another singular property of snow is the 





power it possesses of absorbing oxygen and nit- 
rogen from the atmosphere, in proportions very 
different from those in which they exist in the 
air. The atmosphere contains 21 per cent. of 
oxygen by volume, but the air which is present 
in the pores of snow, has been found by various’ 
observers to contain a much smaller quantity. 
Boussingault obtained from air disengaged by 
melting snow, 17 per cent of oxygen only, and 
De Saussure found still less. _ Whether the air 
retained among the pores of the snow whica in 
severe winters covers our fields, be equally defi- 
cient in oxygen with that examined by Boussin- 
gault, and whether, if it be, the abundence of nit- 
rogen can at all affect vegetation, are matters 
that still remain undetermined.” 





Apres without Serp or Corzr.—Mr. O. W. 
Owen of Buffalo, says—“ I find in a late number 
of the Cultivator, an article on the absurdity of 

the existence ef apple or pear trees bearing fruit 
without seed or core. Will you please to state 
to your readers that the fruit can be produced 
perfectly free of seed or core, hy the following 

process ; Where the tree is sufficiently young to 

admit of bending or twisting without breaking, 

take the extreme top of a limb, or small tree, and 

bring it to the earth, bury it, and when it shal! 

have taken root, cut off the other limb or tree, 
and you will thus have reversed the osder of things 
the body or heavy part of the limb being upper-’ 
raost. New limbs, leaves and blossoms, wil! put: 
forth in due season, and the fruit wilt be free of 

seeds orcore. The process was made known to 
me by a gentleman belonging to Ohio,at the time 
of presenting me with a specimen of the above 
fruit, which he raised as stated. [I was also told 
that this transformation could not be produced in 
other that the apple or pear fruit. 





Tue Southern Cultivator furnishes @ goed hint to 
seedsmen, at allevents a valuable oxe for purchasers 
—that it would be better to put upon thens the date o! 
the year in which they were taised. instead of the usv- 
al“ Warrastep Farse”  . 
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Compound for Fattening Cattle, Orzanic and Inorganic Matter. to master and pupil.” The products of this mod- 
; # , wie 
rut [J _ Peace nd wake have long hee consi-| Ma Haven —Not long wincaya very good adler ae ate renariale Sere hues 
th cred very valuable for fattening cattle. The En- intelligent farmer remnarked to me that he did not nent nt beak slo efinatet ‘on per sere, are given 
a glish farmers prize these articles highly,and great | understand the terms, organic and tnorgenic mat-| .. 4, tne > ome Pe The ev visitinadbal states 
quantities are imperted and used in the British ters, as applied in agriculture : he did not know] 41,54 the | an al pe bay’ or sb ehtultied Gis in a 
al to islands. Oil~eake is even carried from this coun- | how or where to apply the proper distinction that) fel4 Where the set were three feet apart each 
“avy try te fatten English beef. One great advantage | he supposed ought to, or do exist,in the two forms) way, Medium sized potatoes planted whole, are 
rom which the English farmer thinks he derives from |of matter. Perhaps there may be some of your preferred to cut ones. The experiment eal adiin 
hich the use of it, 1s the improved quality of the man- |teaders that are not familiar with the rightappli-| made, and the difference between the whole pos 
onds ure. Flax~sced or lingeed oil, has likewise been cation of the terms. But Prof. Johnson has tatoes and cuttings was marked and obvious ia “ 
sof sometimes used mixed with bran, &c., for fatten- mide it so plain “that a child might understand,”) fayor of the former. ‘The cattle on the fara are ey 
the 1.z animals, and the effect has been a very rapid and for the benefit of such (if there are any,) I) soi, Italian rye grase is mentioned as one of a 
ena gain. We have orcasionally used flaxseed for will quote a few passages: “ All the forms of | tho pest articles forfeeding. It is ent four times ie: 
the cattle with good advantage, by boiling it and mix- matter which present themselves to our view, | i, 4 season, yielding at each cuting a good crop’ yr 
toa ing with meal, cut hay, &c. We recollect the whether in the solid crust of the globe on which! 1 ycorne is sometimes cut five times. The Seotch te 
reat practice of one man in particular, who, more than | We live, in the air which forms the atmosphere by potatoe deh. wad the Hopetown oat, are the va- Aa 
rt! twenty years ago, was considered to have great | which we are surrounded, or in the bodies of an-| rietics of this grain here raised. They yield an a 
will success in fattening cattle, He boiled a quanti- |imals and plants—all are capable of being divided) ,yerage of go bushels per. acre and weigh about &, 
hich ty of ground flaxseed, or instead of that, pulver- into two great groups of organic and inorganic | 44 [ps per Gaahal —Cult ie 
sed ies este = potatoes, and scalded in meal, er The apr ot and soils, the atmos-~ pei Ses iA e 
(either from barley or corn,) in such quantity that | phere, the waters of the seas and oceans, every “FACTURE s ont of 
‘a. [BL stentie mintore cool ould becut atin pe-thing’whieh neither ie nor har burn the cat of | bao, AU etacrenee—\ coroner of te 
off cee, and in that shape ws given to the cattle | life, may generally be included under the head of Pb i a Fn oF Get ~ the rE, Blea of the wa] 
vas “ne af Rag . their stalls, | morsene matter. Fe eee of all living ani- oat”: , ; ; * 
n the third volume of the American Farmer, | mals and piants, and their dead carcasses, consist) gem, : ' ee wee & 
tit BU is an article by Nathan Landon of Litchfield, of organic ot organized matter, ‘These gener-| ai.n., which, from ite novelty, must nut be over ‘s 
his Conn., on the subject of feeding,cattle with cut jally exhibit a kind of structure readily visable by taolied It is a steam factory of tallow and lard i 
ich straw, oilcake and flaxseed. He says he fattened | the eye, as in the pores of wood, avd in the fid-) m4. whole process is this : ) a eer pier nagigent ; 
his an ox and a three year old heifer, with less ex~ |tes of hemp, or of the lean of beef, and are thus eniedinti pa en te the hides Siew yee ; 
sla pense even than that of common keeping, by the readily distinguished from inorganic matter, In a ciel eanh i and tkteam inte a Ad : 
nt following process. He says: “I boiled abont | which no such structure is observable. cauldrons into which the steam from a large boi- ; 
Nr, two quarts of flaxseed and sprinkled on to cut| “But in many substances of organic origin, ler is conducted, by which means the fat is rap- * 
the straw, which had been previously scalded and sea- | also, no structure is observable. = Thus, sugary) ia extracted and drawn off ; then the lean is of 
ind soned with salt, together with some oil-cake and | Starch and gum, are formed in plants in great a- dealt out toa lot of hogs which, to a considera- es 
ins oatmeal, working them together in a tub witha bundence, and yet do not present any pores or ble extent, are earl 4 this solute of the ooel §; 
tis short pitchfork, till the whole became an oily fibres; they have never been endowed with or- tienes of whe entele This roject tho: Pee i. a 
0d mush. _I fattened the heifer first—she was of | ans : yet, being produced by the agency of liv- riment romises success ; One danend repeal £ 
ordinary size, and in good order to winter. | |!ng organs, they are included under the general a dctiell pm a iidiehinace Coittets thne- ® 
gave her about three pecks of the mixture, which | name of organic matter.” peas fattened ek dilstohah ankie' tie tind tar at 
he she ate voraciously, and in the course of fourdays| All of your readers are aware that animals and to 10 a te aadd * sift adk nat a alla 
it- when the seed was gone, she was visibly altered. | plants in part, are composed of the four element- aisersiti as 
HY I fed her regularly in that way about two months | ary bodies—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitro- ‘% ' e 
he in which time she had eaten about one bushel of |gen. When a portion of animal or vegetable| _, AcnicuLTUaAL Coutrek.—An Agricultural we 
of boiled flaxseed, with the other ingredients in pro- | Matter is burned, it either entirely disappears, or College is about to be opened at Leopardstown, £ 
nt portion; when she was butchered, she weighed leaves behind it only a small quantity of asb.| 2¢@t Dublin. The farm consists of 200 Irish a~ a 
us’ 584 pounds, 84 pounds of which was tallow. ‘She All that escapes into the air while burning, was| cres of land of medinin quality. | ‘The terms for ‘ee 
ye would not have sold before fattening for more | derived from the four simple substances,or elem~ pupils in the Agricultural school will be £19 per Re 
by than $16, I sold two quarters of her beef for |@9ts, above named, and are therefore termed the) #}pum for which they will receive a suitable ed- . 
nd $18 13. She cost me not more than 10 exclu- | 9"ganic constituents of plants. ‘These four el- ueation ; they will be engaged one-Balf of each i 
= sive of the hay and straw she ate, which was |¢mentary substances are, by the mysterious op-| da¥ at farm-work, under the superintendence of ty 
fi chiefly scalded as above. Paige of chemical changes and combinations by| the mg sim ohare ya pes i 
i ; the vital principle in the living animal or plant, | C49 0 obtained, and during the ether hall in bie - 
t. I fod hine ee nn panaenonteeen. susceptible of assuming all that eridless variety — Syet WHS. 8; tonnner. of Uke enetity will yet 
“a er so well as I did the heifer. He digested about - forms and qualities of organic matter that are preside. it 
one pint of boiled flaxseed a day, prepared as ab- ound in the animal and vegetable world. : oo ‘ 
ove, which I suppose formed half the fat in these Sugar, starch, vegetable oils and fat, when Unity or Gersk To THE Farwer.—It has 
two cattle. The ox was short, girthed seven burned, disappear entirely, and by the process of | been long remarked that cattle of all kinds are 
‘a feet two inches, and when killed, weighed burning, they are resolved into their original el-| never unhealthy where geese are kept in any 
i 1022 pounds, and had 132 pounds Le title. He ements—carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; these, | quantity ; and the reason assigned is simply this, 
f cost me while fattening, twenty-five cents a day: and alf similar substances, are derived from, and| that geese consume with complete impunity, cer- ns 
he had previously cost me thirty-five cents Y*/ are wholly organic matter. tain noxious weeds and grasses, which taint more ‘ 
it SEs tenet dein: in’ fetean! h ? % The dry bones of animals contain about two) or less, according to their abundence, the finest “4 
e ei tA rom “Me tes w “prs r a two cattle, | thirds their weight of earthy, inorganic matter ;| paddocks pastured by horses, bullocks and sheep. ‘e 
d have cleared before in fatten- | the other third consists chiefly of anitnal matter, | Most farmers are aware of this, and in many in- 
ing oxen and cows in fifteen years; and this is resembling glue, and is called the organic matter} stances where the beeves appear sickly, geese are 
g pirttag' I think, chiefly to the use of flaxseed. I! of bones. no ' let into the pastures, and the soil w here they tread t 
0 a niteaes a“ that appeared so calm, 80} When wood is burned in the open air, the or-| is converted for the time into a sort of an infir- > 
2; prench - es ee * : one food wit rs much | ganic parts of it are dissipated in the atmosphere, | mary. - 
‘ latin th the paseot gd iid ine moon 7 my |and a quantity of ashes is left, consisting of si- ah 
r f third th y in the month of March, | ex, patash, lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, &e.) Arrie Barap.—A Frenchman bas invented ? 
mm ; ne had hay. It makes ex~/ These are the inorganic constituents of plante,|and practiced with great success, a method o/ ie 
P, cellent milk and butter ? and are derived wholly from the soil. making bread with apples, very far euperior to 4 
3 To make cattle compound with potatoes or| If you think the above attempt at illustrating| potatoe bread. ue 
. white carrots, nothing more is required than, af- | the difference in organic and inorganic matter; After having boiled one third of peeled apples, e 
+ ter having been properly steamed or boiled, to| will, inany way be useful, it is at your service.—| he bruised them quite warm into two thirds of 
remove them from the vessels, as hot as possible | Vew Eng., Farmer. flour, ineluding the proper quantity of yeast, and : 
f intoa trough, then sprinkle some linseed meal kneaded the whole without water, the fruit being < 
0 upon'them, and knead the whole into a mass with| Mopex Farws.—Mr. Coleman notices some| quite sufficient. When the mixture had acqni- & 
" the rammer. The compound may be put hot into|of these. He has visited thatat Glansevin, near) Ted the consistency of paste, he put it into a ves- * 
; the moulds and made into cakes, or used from the | Dublin, and furnishes some highly interestin sel in which he allowed it to raise for 12 hours. ve 
Rs a Less labor will be required, if the roots | particulars in regard ta it. In connection with| By this process he obtained very excellent bread, “§ 
d are removed from the cooking vessels in small |this establishment there is al8o ap agricultural | full of eyes, and extremely palatable and light. te 
n quantities, anc incorporated with the meal. The | school, where young men receive such an educa- —_-—--—__-_——- 7 
Proportions must be left to circumstances and to | tion, theoretical and practical, as fits them to} Hoarerxess.—One drachm of freshly scraped 7a 
the cost at which cattle are intended to be fed. | pursue the occupation of farmifig to the best ad~/ horse radish root, to be infused with four ounces’ Bes 
" The effect of giving only one pound of linseed | vantage. The young men work in the field about) of water ina close vessel for two hours, and mado et 
é /Meal per day to.a bullock, when incorporated |6 hours aday. Mr. C. had the gratification of |intoa syrup, with do with deuble its weight in ‘f 
; with potatoes or carrots, will soon become visi- |listening to an cxamination of fourteen of these| vinegar, is an improved remedy for hoarseness : ie 
ble; but if a pound or two more were added, the| young men, brought. out of the field from their| a teaspoonfnl has often proved effectual ; a few? bss 
; animal would fatten at a rate which those alone » and declares that “it was eminently suc- ful, it is said, have never been known ta ae 
who watched the proceeding could believe.-Cult. |cosstul, and in the highest degree creditable both | fail im removing horseness. ; 
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Wood Screws, 

This branch of manufactures has been 
struggling on for many years with slow but 
sure steps towards perfection. While screws 
were the product of hand labor alone, no se- 
rious attempt was made to introduce this 
branch of manufacture into the United States ; 
but it’s impurtance soon led to the invention 
oi machinery in Europé and this country to 
substitute automatic for manual labor. At 
tirst, the screws produced by these machines 
were very rude, and inferivr to these made 
by hand; but successful improvements have 
ut last su perfected the operation of the mas 
chinery, that the screws now manufactured in 
ihe United States surpass those made by 
haud or machinery, in any part of the world. 
The accuracy, rapidity, and perfect finish ot 
the work produced by these machines, are 
truly surprising even to the engineer who is 
accustomed, at every step, to see the giant 
strides of the mechanic arts in the march of 
improvemett, 

In close connection with the manufacture 
of nails and screws may be ranged the manu- 
: fucture of rivets, which are very extensively 
used by all workers iniron. ‘These are made 
by machines similar to thuse employed in cut- 
ting off and forming the heads on what are 
termed the blanks of wood screws. Livets 
have, uatil very lately, been fastened by the 
hand hammer-—a very slow and tedious prox 
cess, in riveting together the plates of steam- 
boilers, large tanks, &c., particularly those 
requiring to be water, air or steam tight. But 
the introduction of a very simple machine has 
great y facilitated this operation. There is a 
bed-die that receives the head of the rivet afs 
ter the shank has been passed through the hole 
in the pletes to be united, and then a second 
die, attached to a slide, is forced down on the 
end of the rivet, and completely clenches it, 
forcing the metal into every littie crevice, and 
finishiug the operation at one single stroke. 
—Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 








The Steam Engine. 

“The Steam Engine, in its present ims 
proved state, appears to be a thing almost en- 
dowed with intelligence. It ‘regulates with 
perfect accuracy and uniformity, the number 
of its strokes in a given time, and, moreover, 
counts or records them, to tell how much it 
has done, as a clock records the beats of a 
pendulum. It regulates the supply. of water 
to the boiler, the briskness of the fire, and the 
quantity of steam admitted to work ; opens 
and shuts its valves with absolute precision; 
oils its joints; takes out any air which may 
accidentally etter into parts where a perfect 
vacuum is required ; andwhen any thing goes 
wrong which it cannot of itself rectify, it 
warus its, attendants by ringing a bell, Yet 
with all these. talents, and even when possess 
‘sing the power of 600 horses, it is obedient to 
the hand of a child. © Its aliment is coal, wood, 
or other combustibles ; dut if consumes none 
while idle. It never tirés, and it wants no 
sleep; it is not subject to any malady when 
originally well made—and only refuses to 
work when worn out with age, 

It is equally active in all climates, and will 
do work of any kind. |i is a water pumper, 
a miner, & sailor, @ Cotton spinner, a weaver, 
a blacksmith, a miller, and a small engine: .in 
the character of a steam poney, may. be seen | 


 Gragging after it, on a railroad, a: 


‘tons of merchandize or a regiment of soldiers, 
with a greater speed than that of our ficetest 


ey 5’ 


coaches. ft is the king of machines. and a} feeble in mental strength, throw not that drop 
permanent realization of the Genii of Eastern] into a polluted current, The need of prais. , 
fables, whose supernatural powers were occas; the delight of ‘“ occupancy” attending all the 
sionally at the command of man.” | way, and the final recompense of reward, «| 
taken together, will be found to turn, there 





Potatoes in Manufactures. | 

Few persons are probably aware of the | 
quantity of potatoes used in our owa country 
and elsewhere in the manufacture of starch, 
arrow root, tapioca, &c. The starch manus! 
facture in Mercer, Maine, is said to have! 
manufactured one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds, of an excellent quality, grinding about 
sixteen thousand bushels of potatoes. The 
account from which this is taken says, further: | 
we learn that they have made arrangements; 
to grind twenty-four thousand bushels of pota- | 
toes the present winter, which will produce | 
two hundred and forty thousand pounds of| 
starch. They sell the commodity in Boston} 
for about four dollars per hundred. The New: 
England manufacturers prefer it to Poland | 
starch. Another manufactory is mentioned | 
in Hampden, which consumes two thousand| 
tive bundred bushels per day.— Boston Cult. | 








Tue Mecnanic.--The beautiful sentence | 
subjoined is from the “ Carpenter of Rouen,”’ | 
a popular play: ‘ The mechanic, sir, is one | 
of God’s noblemen. What have mechanics 
not done? Have they not opened the secret| 
chambers of the mighty deep, and extracted | 
its treasures, and made the raging billows | 
their highway, on which they ride as ona 
tame steed? Are not the elements of fire ani 
water chained to the crank, and, at the me- 
chanic’s bidding, compelled toturn it? Have 
not mechanics opened the bowels of the earth, 
and made its products contribute to their 
wants? The forked lightning is their play- 
thing, and triumphant on the wings of the 
mighty wind. ‘To the wise, they are the 
flood-gates of knowledge, and kings and 
queens are decorated with their handiwork. 
[le who made the universe was a great mes 
chanic.”’ 
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The Young Man. 


There is no moral object so. beautiful as a 
conscientious young man. | watch hin as | 
do a star inthe heavens! clouds may be‘ be. 
fore him, but we know his light is behind 
them, and will blaze again ; the blaze of oths 
ers’ nopularity may outshine him, but we 
know that though unknown he illumines his 
own sphere. .He resists temptation, not with- 
out'a straggle, for that is. not virtue—but he 
does resist, and conquers; be hears the sar. 
casms of the profligate, and it stings him, for 
that is ‘thé‘trial of virtues-but ‘he heals the 
wound with his own pure’touch. He heeds 
not the watchword of fashion, if it leads him 
to sin. The atheist, who says not only in his 
heart, but also with his lips “ there is ne God!” 
controls him not; he sees the hand of a creas 
ting God, and he rejoices.-in it. ““Womda is 
sheltered by fond ormis and loved counsel ; 
old age is protected by its experienee, and 
manhood by its’strength, but the young nian 
stands amid the temptations of the world like 
a selfbalanced power—happy he who seeks 
and.gains the hope of-immortality. Onward, 
then, conscientious youth—raise the standard, 
hand verve thyself'for goodness,. If-God has 
given thee intellectual power; awaken it in that 
cause. Néver let it be'stid of thee’ He help- 


can be no doubt, rather in favor of him who 
better employed the one of. the few talents, 
than of him who possessed the more or the 
greater, and has to show therefore no propor. 
tional greater results. Awake, arise, then, 
young man—assume the beautiful garb of 


| virtue, It is easy to err—it is difficult to be 


virtuous, to be pure—and to be holy you mus: 
strive! Put on your strength! Let the 
chivalry be aroused against sin! Let trath 
be the lady of thy love—defend her !— Rev, 
Mr. Sims. 

rte 

Winter, 

Its icy blasts are upon us. The trees arc 
shorn of their foliage ; the earth of its velvet 
verdue. No longer is heard the warbler’s 
blithesome song, or the cricket’s merry chirp. 
The cattle nu longer go forth to eat of the 
tender herbage under a genial sky. Hushed 


‘is the babbling brook in its gentle but vivif\. 


ing meandering, and all the pleasant litle 
rills which were wont to dance over the rocks, 
and sparkle in the mossy fields, are stiff. No 
more resounds the merry hum of nature’s an- 
imated myriads,——but the icy fetters of winter 
fast bind the earth in its pristine nakedness. 
Man is not above its influence. He no 
longer nies him to his accustomed pursuit in 
the field, or in his multiferm doings with 
Dame Nature ; he sceks a more restrained 
and congenial atmosphere. If a farmer, his 
home is most his world. Around his spacious 
hearth gather the household in social harmo- 
ny. Peace, contentment, and innocent hilar. 
ity are there. And now, when the imple- 
ments of labor are laid by, he is drawing from 
his well filled library of useful volumes, thc 
information which wisdom and experience 
have there recorded. Yes, he is there witli 
an endeared family, surrounded by every 
comfort which the beneficent and indulgent 
Parent of all, can bestow. And are they in- 
different to all these good gifts, other than as 
réspects their enjoyment? No! Amid the 
bountiful blessings which are so freely diss 
pensed to them, they acknowledge the goods 
ness of that Providence, which has permitted 
the circuit of another year with its. attendant 
vicissitudes to speed, and still to spare in the 
possession of every good thing, unwontliy re- 
cipients though they be; and that while many 
have been visited with sickness and calamity, 
and drank deep of the chalice of sorrew’s bit 
ter potation,—-while many have mourned the 
loss of earth’s ‘best friend, or been borne 
down with the burden of affliction, and ‘pens 
ury, they have been preserved in health ani 
strength ; upon them have been lavished the 
choicest temporal.and spiritual privileges, nor 
has ceased for once.the sunshine of prosperity 
to team upon them in its full and irradiant cf 
fulgence. ; 
Winter is indeed far from impotent in its 
ennobling and hallowed influences. Let us 
all improve it. Let us refiéet that as fhe 
beauty of this earth passes away, as the grass 
withereth and the floweret fades, and the face 
of nature becomes barren and drear, so in due 
time shall we be. disencumbered of every 
earthly care, and influence and association, to 
be ushered into that mysterious and inexplica- 
ble abode—the confines of Eternity.--Bosion 
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Bury not your faculties in the;sepulchere of 


f° thou “art! idleness. 
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Was it Providence? 


BY MISS SEDGEWICK. 

Take, for example, a young girl, bred delicately tn 
town, shut upina nursery in her childhood—in a board- 
ing school through her youth, never accustomed either 
10 air of exercise, two things that the law of God makes 
essential to health. She marries; her strength is in- 
adequate to the demands upen it. Her beauty fades 
early. She languishes through her hard offices of 
yiving birth to children, suckling and watching over 
them, and dies early. ‘* Whata strange Providence, 
jxat a mother should be taken, in the midst of life, 
fom her children!’ Was it providence? No! 
Providence has assigned her three-score years and ten; 
aterm long enough to rear her children, and to see 
wer children’s children ; but she did not obey the laws 
on Which life depends, and of course she lost it. 

A father, too, 1s cut off in the midst of his days. He 
isa useful and distinguished citizen, and eminent in 
his profession, A general buzz rises on every side, of 
“ What a striking Providence!’ This man has been 
inthe habit of studying half the night, of passing his 
days in his office and the courts, of eating luxurious 
dinners and drinking various wines. He has every 
day violated the laws on which health depends. Did 
Providence cut him off! The evil rarely ends here. 
The diseases of the father are often transmitted ; and 
afeeble mother rarely leaves behind her vigorous chil- 
dren, 

{t has been customary in some of our cities, for 
roung ladies to walk in thin shoes and delicate stock- 
ings in mid-winter. A healthy blooming young girl, 
ius dre.sed in violation of Heaven's laws, pays the 
penalty : a checked circulation, cold, fever, and death. 
“What a sad Providence!’’ exclaim her friends. 
Was it Providence, or her own folly ? 

A beautiful young bride goes, night after night, to 
parties made in honor of her marriage. She hasa 
sightly sore throat, perhaps, end the weather is in- 
clement; but she must wear her neck and arms bare: 
for whe ever saw a bride in a close evening dress ? 
She is consequently seized with an inslamation of the 
lungs, and the grave receives her before her bridal daye 
are over, ‘* What a Providence! exclaim the world. 
“Cut off in the midst of happiness and hope! Alas! 
did she not cut the thread of life herself ?” 

A girl in the country, exposed to our changeful cli- 
mate, gets a new bonnet instead of getting a flannel 
garment. A rheumatism isthe consequence. Should 
he girl sit down tranquilly with idea that Providence 
has sent the rheumatism upon her,or should she charge 
ion her vanity, and avoid the folly in future ? 

Look, my young friends, at the mass of diseases 
‘hat are incurred by intemperance in eating or drink- 
ing, Or in study, or in business: a!so being caused of- 
ea by meglect of exercise, cleanliness, pure air ; by 
iiscreet dressing, tight lacing, &e., and is quietly 
mpated to Providence! Is there not impiely as well 
's ignorance in this? Were the physical laws strictly 
oserved from generation to generation, there would 
%an end to the frightful diseases that cut life short 
ind of the long list of maladies that. make life a tor- 
went or atrial. $tis the opinion of those who best 
tnderstand the physical system, that this wonderful 
machine,the body, this ‘* goodly temple,” would grad- 
lly decay, and men would die as if falling asleep. 
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"American Ladies. 

Francia J. Grand, (a German,) who lived some 
ears in this country, and published a book on Ge. 
‘etry, has just gone to England, where he has pub- 
ished a large and elegant work, entitled, “The Am 
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|| been again despatched to school, the knitting needies 


| oWn moments are regu 


docility, evenness of temper, and domesticity, 


less vigorous than thoge of the ladies of a!most every 
country in Enrope. Their complexions which to the 
south, inclining towards the Spanish, are to the north, 
remarkably fair and blooming ; and, while young by 
far the greater portion of them are decidedly hand: ome. 
A marked expressiun of intelligence, and a certain in- 
describabie art of languor, probably the result of the 
climate, lend to their countenance a peculiar charm, 
in which it would be difficult to find a parallel in Eu- 
rope. An American lady in her teens, is, perhaps the 
most sy}ph like creature on earth. Her limbs are ex- 
quisitively wrought, her motions are light and grace- 
ful, and her carriage at once easy and dignified. 

But these beauties, it is painful to say, are doomed 
to anearly decay. At the period of 24, a certain want 
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of fulness in her proportions is already perceptible ; 
and once passed the age of 30, the whole fabric goes 
seemingly into decay. As the principle cause of this| 
sudden decline, some allege the climate ; but I ascribe 
it more willingly to the great assiduity with which A- 
merican ladies discharge their duties as parents. No 
sooner are they married than they begin to lead a life 
of comparative seclusion ; and, once mothers, they are 
actually buried to the world. At the period of usher- 
ing their children. into society, they appear, indeed, 
once more as respectable matrons; and they are only | 
living witnesses of the triumphs of their daughter. | 

An American mother is the nurse, tutor, friend and| 
councellor of her children. Nearly the whole busi- 
ness of education devolves on her; and the task is, in 
many instances, beyond her physical ability. Thusit 
is customary with many ladies in New England not 
only to hear their children recite, the lessons assigned 
to them at school, but actually to expound to them,and 
assist them in solution of arithmeticial and algebraic 
problems. There are married ladies who apply them- 
selves seriously to the study of mathematics and the 
classics, for no other purpose than forwarding the ed- 
ucation of their children ; and I have known young 
men who have entered college with no other instrue- 
tion, in any of the preparitory departments than what 
they have received from their mothers. But this con- 
tinued aplication to the most arduvus duties, the in- 
creasing care and welfare of their children, and the 
consequent and unreasonable confinement of the house 
and the nursery, undermire constitutions, already by 
nature sufficiently delicate ; and it js thus, by the sac- 
rifice of health and beauty, that American ladies pay 
their offspring the sacred tribute of maternal! affection, 
No human being can ever requite the tender care of a 
mother ; but itappears to me that the Americans have, 
in this respect, obligations immeasurably greater than 
those of the inhabitants of any other country. 


Flemish Women. 
The Flemish women are akin to the intense same- 


ness and monotony of the scenery. A Flemish wife 


rises in the morning, and drinks her coffee ; dresses 
the children and herself ; sends the former to school, 
and goes to market, where the entire mentat exertion 
of her life centres; and faintly approaching energy 
and animation is observable as she higgles in succes: 
sion with the poultry-women, the fruit and vegetable 
women,'the butcher and the egg-merchant. If she be 
of the easy class, her servant follows and baskets the 
purchases as the mistress makes them. When com- 
pleted, she repairs forthwith home ; or if she has no 
servant, with basket on her arm, she goes to church 
and saysher prayers. The personal superintendence 
of the preparations for dinner occupy her ull noon 
when the husband returns, and that great event of 
the day having been achieved, and the children, if any 


are plied incessently till evening, enlivened by.a cup 
of coffee at four o'clock. When the husband returns, 
occasionaly in summer half an hoor’s walk is indulged 
in, or they visita garden, where the husband smokes, 
and the wife not.anfreqaently knits. Supper is served 
at seven, the children are sent to bed:and the wife af- 
Ara ag Batch vf, kaiten we at pine ¢ Jes 
o’cloe’ ving performed her tions much after 
the fashion. of the’ clock, 








mechaniem her 
A mare mindless set of 
women it.is difficultto find: . Their virtues consist in 
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FARMERS, LOOK AT THIS! 
ARMERS are requested to call at HAVORY 
F N Co's, Produce Ware-House, (the first one 
west of the Rail Road Depot,) where they can sell 
for the highest price, in cas, any quantity of 
WHEAT, GRASS SEED, FLAX SEED, CRAN- 
BERRIES, HIDES & SKINS, PORK, LARD, &c., 

You can also buy Plaster, (a large lot just recety- 
ed,) Salt, new and never exposed to the weather,— 
Pine shingles, Leather of all kinds, Paints, OW, 
Water Lime, Plastering Hair, Se. at the 
lowest price for cash, or in exchange for Produce. 

Jackson, Sept. 2, 1844. 9.3m" 

Foster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 

H. & F. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub- 
lic that they continue to manvfacture aud keep con- 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (en the east 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Pepot,) im 
the Village of Jackson, superior Pumps for Wells and 
Cisterns, made of the best materials, and warranted 
not to FREFZE. These Pumps have been extensively 
in use in the Fastern States, for 15 years, and the 
increasing demand for them, isevidence of the general 
satisfaction they have given. 1 

Jackson, February 15, 1844. 


Stoves and Tin Ware. 
FARMERS, if you want to buy the best kind of 
STOVES and TIN WARE, call at Barnerr's Ti0 
& Stove Store,—where you can the best, cheap 4s 
dirt, for Cash or ready pay. Xr Sign, Washington's 
likeness, made of cast iron. : 
W. F BARRETT. 


Jackson, October 1844. ‘ IPL ae 
ALBERT FOSTER, 
EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 
JACKSON MICHIGAN. 

Has opened a New Establishment on Luther Street, 
immediately in rear of J. Semnrr & Co's stese, where 
he will keep constantly on hand all kinds of 

EDGE TOOLS, 
of superior workmanship. The Farmes and Mechan- 
ics of Central Michigan are informed that he ¥# at all 
times prepared to fdrnish or make to order every arti- 
cle io his line of business. 

Jackson, July, 1944. 

Wanted, 

In exchange for the ‘* Michigan Farmer,’ or in 
payment of subscriptions to. the. same,— Wheat, Corn, 
Rye, Barley, Oats Potatoes, Pork, Beet, Butter, Ham, 
Eggs, &c. &e. &e., for which the highest market 
price will be allowed, if delivered soon. 

JOB PRINTING... 

Every description of Letter Press Punting, such as 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bille, Road Bills, Stage Bille, 
Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Cireulare, Ball Trckete, 
Business.Cards, Catalogues, Notes, dec. &e., execu- 
ga pith neatness, accuracy.and despatch, at the office 
of the Michigan Farmer, north mde of the Public 
Gay-do Jackson. 
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= cee THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Fame 15, 1845, 
PAiscellaneougs tience will do towards curing the ills to which:| InreMPeRaNce.—Temperance is a jewel 
flesh and spirit are the heirs. which the possessor may deem invaluable ; it 
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Dist inetions in Society. 
The idea held by many, that the humble 


nechanic is net as good by nature, as the! 
wealthy monarch, is, we think, a very erro. 





neous one, and one that is held only by those) 
who have but very little intellect. They are} 
generally to be found among that class of 
people who, having vever obtained a mouth-) 
jul of victuals by the sweat of their brows, | 
knuw not how to appreciate the many com-| 
forts which are extended to them by the las 
bors of the industrious mechanic. ‘There are! 
many people, who consider the mechanics and| 
working men, the lower classes of society, 
while many an ignorant fup, who is lazy and 
tov proud io work, is esteemed by them as 
one of the higher class, ‘This baneful princi- 
ple, we fear, has been nourished by many 
from whom we should have expected better 
things, and whom we once thought would dis. | 
countenance any invidious distinctions be~ 
tween the rich and poor. Mankind are very 
apt, when they rise in the world, to forget 
their once impoverished condition, and to feel 
that they are of better blood, than those 
through whose instrumentality their riches 
have been obtained ; hut it is a mistaken nos! 
lion, springing from the native priaciple, selfs 
iove. 

No distinctions should be made between 
ene profession and another, because of the 
professions, but whenever distinctions be 
made between individuals let their real worth, 
be the only ground for it. Then we shall 
soon see, that worth makes the true man, and 
not wealth as some have erringly supposed, 
and we fondly hope that the day may notbe 
far distant when this truly republican sentis 
ment will be cherished in the bosom of every 
one who inhabits the fertile soil of our happy | 
and much loved America. ‘Those then, who 
would create distinctions by any other rule, 
and pay more respect to earthly grandeur, 
than to intelligence and virtue, we consider 
enemies, although perhaps ignorantly, to those 
equ:! rights, which were purchased by the 
blood and sufferings of our patriot fathers in 
times which tried men’s souls. 





Don’r Fret.—This is a world of ups and 
downs, of crosses and contradictions. Eve~ 
ry day up turns something to disturb the 
equanimity of one’s temper. But it is worse 
than uselessto fret. Fretting is like a caustic 
applied to a sore. It inflames, but never 
cures. A fretful spirit is never happy, and it 
drives heppiness from all other spirits with 
which it comes in contact. ‘We say, then, if 
the world goes wrong and it dyes that pretty 
often, don’t fret. lf aman cheats, and then 
laughs at you for a verdant one, make the 
best of it and keep cool. Fretting will only 
make a bad thing worse. If you break your 
leg, or find your favorite seat at the Lyceum 
occupied—if the stage upsets, or the cars 
leave you behind—if the cock spoils your din- 
ner, or the thicksheaded ‘servant mis-delivers 
an important message—if the “ dear image of 
its beautiful mother” repays your caresses by 
thrusting its fingers into your plate of soup 
and wiping them upon your snow white shirt 
bosom—if the banks fail and states repudiate 
—keep your temper. Repeat the alphabet, 
and read the hun¢red and nineteenth psalm, 
do and say anything “ lovely and of good re~ 
port,” but as you value quietness of mind and 
the good tempers of others, don’t fret. It is 


|shed or outhouse, where they can behold the 











Ancient Customs.—Many of the old and 
singular customs of our forefathers, have dis-| 
appeared, and the few which remain, however | 


superstitious, are regarded with something | 


‘like affection by those who love to trace the| through intemperance. How often the ten. 


manner of the * olden time.” In the county | 


of Hereford, (Eng.) some of the Romish and| 


feudal ceremonies are still practiced. On the | 


‘eve of Old Christmas Day, there are thirteen | 


fires lighted in the cornfields of many of the} 
tarms, twelve of them ina circle, and one, | 
much larger than the rest, round a pole in the | 
centre. These fires are dignified with the! 
names of the Virgin Mary and ‘Twelve Apos- | 
tles, the lady being in the middle, and while | 


they are burning, the laborers retire into some | 


brightness of the Apostolic flame. Into thix 
shed they lead a cow, on whose horn a large 
plum cake has been stuck, and having assem. 
bled round the animal, the oldest laborer 
takes a pail of cider, and addresses the follow- 
ing lines to the cow, with great solemnity ; 
after which the verse is chanted in chorus by 
all present : 

‘* Here’s to thy pretty face and thy white horn, 

God send thy master a geod crop of corn ; 

Both wheat, rye and bariey, and all sorts of grain, 
And next year, if we live, we'll drink to thee again.” 
He then dashes the cider in the cow’s face 
when. by a violent toss of her head, she throws. 
the plum cake on the ground; and if it fall 
furward, it is an omen that the harvest will be 
good ; if backward, that it will be unfavora- 
ble. This is the cerem ny at the commences 
ment of the rural feast, which is generally 
prolonged till the following morning. 





Goon Apvice.—Ist. Get up early, and 
save time before you go to business, to put on 
the whole armor of God, by close meditation 
and earnest prayer. : 

2d. Consider the temptation that most eas- 
ily besets you, whether it be hurry, or vanity, 
or lightness, or want of recollection to do 
what you do as unto God. Ponder the conse- 
quences of those sins ; see your weakness to 
resist them, and endeavor to obiain a more 
feeling sense of your helplessness ; when you 
have it, you will naturally watch unto prayer, 
and look to Christ for strength from. moment 
to moment. 

3d. When your mind hath been drawn 
aside, do not fret or let yourself go down the 
stream of nature, as if it were in vain to swim 
against it; but confess your fault, and calmly 
resume your former endeavor, but with more 
humility and watchfulness. 

Exercise 1x Earty Lire.—To fetter the 
active motives of children, as soon. as they 
have acquired the use of their limbs, is a bar- 
barous opposition to nature; and to do so 
under pretence of improving their minds and 
manners, is an insult to commen sense. It 
may indeed, be the way to train up elevated 
puppets or short-lived prodigies ot learning ; 
but never to form healthy well-informed, and 
accomplished men and women. Every feel- 
ing individual must behold, with heartfelt con- 
cern, poor filthy puny creatures of eight, ter 
or twelve years of age, exhibited by their pa~ 
rents as proficient in learning, or as distin- 
guished for their early proficiency in langua» 
ges, ion, music, or even some frivo 
acquirement. The strength of the mind as 
well as the body is exhausted, and the natural 
growth of both is checked by such untimely 








marvelous how much good nature and pa. 

























































is the parent of industry, of health, of respect, 
and the only way to ensure a happy and ven, 
erable old age. How often do we see thy 
middle aged and even the youth, go down 
prematurely to the mansion of the deud, 


derest ties of society are rent asunder ; low 
frequently are heard the deep rending siglis 
of a loving wife, bedewing with her tears lier 
shivering and starving offspring, by the folly 
of an unfeeling avd brutal husband. O mau! 
that he should thus abuse the bounties of a be. 
nevolent Providence, that he should so far 
forget the dignity of his nature, that reason, 
his boasted possession, should be overpowered 
by the gratification of a sensual appetite, in 
common with the beast of the field. Misfor- 
tune is no excuse ; his relation to his God, to 
his family, to the world, calls aloud on him to 
exercise the nobler faculties of his soul. Let 
him learn fortitude, let him practice resigna, 
tion to that over-ruling will, who hath num- 
bered the hairs of our heads. 





Morat Rerrecrions.—Hope is the sup. 
port of the disappointed, the encourager of 
the unfortunate, the rest of the weary, and the 
visionary friend of all mankind. How many 
an unhappy person has been enabled to sup 
port himself, in the trying moments of afflics 
tion, by the indulgence of a hope, that the 
dark hour would not last forever, but that the 
jime would arrive when he should once morc 
be happy. The young man in his hopeful 
day dreams, sees only in the extended vista 
of life, the gay images of fancy, and the delu. 
sive phantoms of ambition. Hope adds to the 
picture of friendship’s visionary form, and 
love’s glowing colors. Time himself can 
scarcely weaken the hues or diminish the ob- 
jects raised by hope, till death shuts the scene. 





Cuaracter.—Among the happiest and 
proudest possessions of a man is his charac. 
ter. Like most treasures that are attained 
less by circumstances than ourselves, charac. 
ter isa more felicitous reputation than glory. 
The wise man, therefore, despiseth not the 
opinion of the world; he estimates it at its 
full value; he does not rush from vanity 
alone, against the received opinions of others; 
he docs not hazard this costly jewel with un- 
worthy combatants, and for a petty stake.— 





/ Jackson, January $5. 
Grais—Wheat 1s worth 624 cents; Corn 313; Va's 
16a 18; Barley 313: Rye 31} 373. 
Frour, per bbl., $3.50. . 
Provisiovs—Pork $3 a $3 a $3 25; Butter 1%c; 
Lard 10 cts; Eggs 123; Beans 75e ; Tallow 10cts. 
Drixp Arrure are worth $1 50 per bushel. 
Hives—Green, $3: dry, $6. 
Bxxswax is worth 25 cents. 
New York, January 9, ‘45 
Asuzs—We notice sales of about 300 bbls. of pe’? 
at $3 87}, and 50 bble. of pearls at $4 1m. 
Frovur -There is little or nothing doing in # 
to-day. Holders still ask $4 68 for Genesee, bv! 
sales are made at 3 to 6 cents below that. 
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JACKSON COUNTY MUTUAL) 


FIRE INS'URANCE OFFICE, 
Jackson, January 15th, 1845. 
OTICE is hereby given that an assessment ° 


seven per cent. upon the amount of each ati 

mium note was made by the Board of Directors of ~ 
y, on the fifteenth day of January, 1845, 4” 

that if any member shall fail to pay the amount © ** 
sessed upon his nny toes before the teonty 
ond day of March next, wittysngnties with his sur¢- 
i become hablo tc pay the full amount of such sot 





with costs of suit. B. M. SHELDON, Bec’): 





